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THE AFRIKANDERS IN NATAL. 

BY DK. J. C. VOIGT, AUTHOR OF "FIFTY YEAES OF THE HISTOBY 0? 
THE BEPUBLIC IN SOUTH AFEICA." 



In the second week of October, 1837, half a dozen horsemen 
were riding eastward through the mountain defile now known as 
the Van Eeenen's Pass of the Drakensberg. 

Each man carried, suspended over his back by a shoulder 
strap, or resting across the pummel of his saddle, a long carbine 
with a large "sight" of bone or ivory on the muzzle — the old- 
fashioned, flint-lock elephant gun. A bullet pouch, made of soft 
calfskin and filled with slugs and big six-to-the-pound musket 
balls, a powder horn and a long-bladed hunter's knife were his 
other military accoutrements. Bearded faces, browned and 
tanned by sun and wind and dust; strong limbed frames clad in 
coats of corduroy or iafta and in leather or corduroy breeches; 
etiff-brimmed felt hats ; hard-soled veldt schoene* all bespoke the 
frontiersman. 

But this description of the typical, rough South African 
borderer of 1837 does not quite apply in every detail to each of 
the six horsemen who rode through Van Eeenen's Pass; for 
there was one among them in whose wearing apparel and equip- 
ment evidence of taste for the artistic and the elegant was not 
altogether wanting. 

Broad-shouldered and of medium stature, with dark hair and 
beard, and with eyes as keen as those of the mountain eagles 
gyrating in the sky overhead, high above the loftiest peaks of the 
Berg; animated in speech and gesture, and yet over all his fea- 
tures a quiet dignity and reserve, which marked him out to 
command and be a leader of men; such was the first Com- 
mandant-General of the Emigrant Farmers. 

* Skin shoes; the South African moccasins. 
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Pieter Maurits Eetief was born at Wagenmakers Tallei, in 
the Paarl district of the Western Province of Cape Colony, in 
1797, two years after the proclamation of the first Afrikander 
Eepublics of Graaff Eeinet and Swellendam. Early in life he 
had emigrated to the Eastern Province of the Colony, where, in 
the district of the Winterberg, he had become a very influential 
man, and held the office of Field Commandant. He had married 
the widow of Commandant Greyling, a burgher officer who fell 
in the Kafir war of 1834. 

The Eepublics which had been established, two years before 
he was born, by his countrymen in the districts of Graaff Eeinet 
and Swellendam, had been suppressed by England. The Be- 
publican leaders who attempted a rising in 1799 had been pun- 
ished with relentless cruelty in the unsanitary cells of the Castle 
prison of Cape Town, where two of them had died. When Eetief 
was twenty years of age, some of the Graaff Eeinet Eepublicans 
had again risen in insurrection. By the open grave of a frontiers- 
man named Frederik Bezuidenhout, who had been shot by the 
British Hottentot soldiery, they had listened to the impassioned 
words of a brother of the deceased man, and taken an oath to 
drive the Government's Hottentot troops out of the country. 
Their chief leader, Hendrik Prinsloo, and several others, had 
been arrested. Jan Bezuidenhout, his followers dispersed and 
scattered, his wife and son fighting by his side, had made his 
last stand, and died. His wife and son, both wounded, had 
been taken prisoners. On the 16th of December, 1815, a British 
tribunal for the trial of thirty-nine prisoners concerned in the 
insurrection had met at Uitenhage. Then had followed the sen- 
tences, and, in March of the following year, the execution of five 
of the Eepublican leaders on the hill of Slachtersnek. 

Eetief had frequently heard narrated to him all the details of 
the cruel execution scene: how the friends and relatives of the 
condemned men begged in vain for a reprieve; how thirty-two 
of the other prisoners, many of them condemned to banishment 
from the country for life, were compelled to witness the execu- 
tion; how the gallows collapsed and fell to earth when the un- 
fortunate victims were half -strangled ; how the bystanders then 
went down on their knees and pleaded with the British officer for 
mercy, pointing out to him that God had interceded for the un- 
fortunate sufferers; how the executioners of the Sovereign, who, 
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according to the Government proclamation of the day, was "so 
eminently distinguished for tempering justice with mercy," were 
implacable; how brave Martha Bezuidenhout, who had been 
wounded, and whose husband had been killed by the Hottentots, 
was among those banished for life; how the British Crown re- 
fused to surrender the bodies of the executed men to their friends 
and relatives, who desired to give them Christian burial. 

In the Winterberg Mountains, Pieter Retief had brooded over 
the wrongs of his nation. Like Joan of Arc, he had heard 
voices. They had called him to lead his people to the north, and 
then to the sea. He had seen more of South Africa than the 
other leaders of the emigrants. Born and educated in the west — 
where the industrial and agricultural pursuits of the people, as 
well as the climate, scenery, and configuration of the country, are 
so totally different from what pertains in the eastern district as to 
make the one a different world from the other — and with a 
career in the east already not without distinction, Retief was 
somewhat of a cosmopolitan as well as a patriot. He was going 
to found a State, not for cattle farmers and stock graziers alone. 
He meant to build up a free republic for all Afrikanders, where 
industries and commercial pursuits could thrive; and, therefore, 
he thought it of the greatest importance to secure an independent 
seaboard. He had grown up and worked with the evidence of the 
misrule and stupidity of the Cape Town officials and of Downing 
Street all round him. The grumbling and the muttered curses of 
the frontiersmen had told him of the discontent which was 
spreading through South Africa. He thought he saw the op- 
portunity to raise up a State unfettered by British dominion, and 
to make his nation free and independent. A harbor on the 
Indian Ocean would give access to the rest of the world. 

Thoroughly understanding his own countrymen and the situa- 
tion of the country; seeing clearly what made for weakness and 
what for strength in the popular cause ; gifted with a genius for 
organizing and for commanding, and with a power — far above 
that of his compeers — for inspiring confidence and trust; im- 
pulsive and enthusiastic, and at the same time resolute and de- 
termined; characterized by restless activity and untiring energy 
in the execution of his projects ; bold and daring to the verge of 
rashness in his enterprises; of amiable, frank and generous dis- 
position, and eminently fitted by all these qualities to be a leader 
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of men, Retief, moreover, possessed acquirements which were 
rare accomplishments at a time and in a country where few op- 
portunities existed for obtaining such education as can be de- 
rived from schools and from reading. He not only understood 
his own nation — Eastern as well as Western Province Afrikan- 
ders—he also knew something of the literature of Holland, as 
far as it related to politics and history. He had, besides, a good 
knowledge of English, which he could speak and write fluently. 
He was an orator and a keen student of the history of his own 
times, not only in his own country, but also in the outer world. 
He was as enlightened and educated a South African as it was 
possible to find in those days. 

Riding through the great clefts between the rock masses of 
the Drakensberg, Pieter Retief and his companions, in October, 
1837, passed on to descend the mountains where the railway line 
from Ladysmith to Harrismith in the Orange Free State now 
zigzags up the steep slopes. The plains to the north of the Orange 
River were dotted with the encampments of those who had under- 
taken the Great Trek from Cape Colony. North of the Vaal, 
some of the emigrants — those under Trichard and Van Rensburg 
— had already passed through the country to Zoutpansberg and 
then to Delagoa. 

All these men and women who left their homes in Cape Colony 
to go into the wilderness were the pioneers of self-government in 
South Africa. Self-government was then unobtainable under 
British rule. The government of Cape Colony was an "unlimited 
despotism." The Trek began in 1833; and, therefore, it could 
not have been caused, as British writers say it was, by the 
emancipation of the slaves, which took place in 1834. Besides, 
the emigrant farmers, or Trekkers, practically all came from the 
Eastern Province of Cape Colony, where there were no slaves, or 
next to none. That the Republic arose again in South Africa 
because magnanimous England emancipated the slaves — in other 
words, the Republicans favored slavery — is a pious fiction, a 
convenient invention of British writers. The Trek was the pro- 
test of the frontiersmen against foreign autocratic despotism. As 
the creation of the Republics of Graaff Reinet and Swellendam, in 
1795, had shown his hostility to the misrule of the Dutch East 
India Company, so his declaration of independence north of the 
Orange River proved the frontiersman's determination to be free 
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from all foreign control. The emigrants were the champions of 
self-government and of free representative institutions in South 
Africa, against despotic rule from abroad. They showed con- 
tinuity of policy in their aspirations, and consistent attachment 
to the ideals of their fathers; for the cause was exactly the 
same as that of 1795. To ignore this, and to say, as do the official 
British chroniclers, that the great emigration northward and the 
re-establishment of the Eepublic were caused by England's eman- 
cipation of the slaves, is about as absurd, and as historically un- 
true, as it would be to affirm that the origin of the American 
War of Independence and of the great Commonwealth of the 
United States was the attempt on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to suppress a mob in Boston, and to put down anarchy by 
force of arms. 

Eetiefs mission was to proceed to the Bay of Natal, and from 
there to Umkungunhlovu, the capital of Zululand. The Zulu 
King, Dingaan, ruled over Natal by right of conquest. The 
armies of his predecessor, Chaka, had overrun all the country 
lying between the mouth of the Tugela River and that of the 
Umzimvubu. From the coast line between these two rivers, in- 
land to the Drakensberg and the Upper Tugela, the land was 
waste and relatively uninhabited by native tribes. Some five or 
six thousand blacks, living mostly in concealment in the forests 
and mountain ridges, in order to escape Zulu raiding parties, 
represented the entire population of Natal. The triangular area 
of country lying northward of the Upper Tugela — which river 
may be taken as the base of the triangle, the apex being at Laing's 
Nek, and the two sides being formed by the Drakensberg Bange 
and the Buffalo River — was part of Zululand proper. 

In the immediate vicinity of the harbor of Natal some 
hunters and adventurers from Cape Town and Port Elizabeth had 
built a small settlement of huts and wigwams. They acknowl- 
edged the rule of the Zulu king. 

By Government proclamations and despatches, England had 
repeatedly disclaimed all intention and wish to obtain any terri- 
tory in Natal. 

Such was the political situation of the country when Retief 
and his companions arrived at Port Natal, obtained the co-opera- 
tion of the English settlers there in his projects, and then 
travelled to Dingaan's Kraal on the White Umveloosi. 
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He desired to get the Zulu monarch's consent to the settle- 
ment of the emigrants in Natal, and to obtain a cession of the 
territory from the king. 

A marauding band of Basuto raiders from the Drakensberg 
Mountains had previously carried off some Zulu cattle, and 
Dingaan consented to comply with the emigrant leader's request 
if the farmers could retake the cattle from the Basutos. 

Sikonyella, the Basuto chief, whose raiders had carried off 
Dingaan's cattle, was compelled by the emigrants to give up his 
booty. Then Pieter Ketief, accompanied by sixty-five armed 
korsemen, rode back to Zululand. Dingaan ceded to them "the 
region Port Natal with all the land attached to it — that is to 
say, from the Tugela as far as the Umzimvubu Biver to the 
west, and from the sea to the north as far as the country may be 
suitable for occupation." 

Then a war dance was performed, apparently in honor of 
the strangers. 

The ground trembled with the incessant heavy thump of the 
feet of two thousand dusky warriors. Accompanying voices in- 
toned the cadences of the battle song. Loud and clear rang out 
the herald's mimic challenge to the foe. Stalwart captains, whose 
head circlets were ornamented with heavy plumes, muscular In- 
dunas, whose loins and shoulders were partly covered with massive 
leopard skin karosses, roared and bellowed their words of com- 
mand in deep-toned basso ; and, from all the line of Zulu soldiers 
came the answering echo of deep bass voices, as once more the 
earth seemed to tremble Under the heels of the dancers. 

Then the vessel containing the maize brew was brought, and 
as the emigrants sat down to drink the parting cup, Dingaan 
stepped back toward his hut, and gave the treacherous signal to 
his warriors. "Kill the wi2ards !" was the cry, as the doomed 
men were seized. They were dragged to the hill, Chlooma Ama- 
boota, on the edge of a precipice overlooking the kraal. Here 
they were murdered by the Zulus. 

Ten months later, when the avenging win-commando, under 
Andries Pretorius, reached this part of Zululand, they found, 
impaled on a sharp stake, the body of Pieter Retief, half-mummi- 
fied, half-crumbled to dust, untouched by vultures and wild 
beasts. From the shoulder hung suspended the little leather 
despatch bag, in which was safely preserved the deed of cession 
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of Natal. Banged around their dead leader, and, like him, 
impaled on stakes driven into the ground, stood the other sixty- 
five faithful sentinels — faithful to the Eepublic, even in death. 

While Eetief had been negotiating with Dingaan, a thousand 
wagons of the emigrants had descended from the Drakensberg by 
way of Van Eeenen's Pass. The massacre at the Zulu kraal took 
place on the 6th of February, 1838. Soon after that date there 
were laagers on the Tugela, Blauwkrans, and Bushmans rivers, 
near where Colenso, Frere and Weenen are now. There were 
also a few small camps south of the Bushmans Eiver. 

Swiftly Dingaan's impis swept over the land. Neither man, 
woman, nor child was spared. Several hundreds were killed. 

Eeinforcements came from the other side of the mountains. 
Pieter Uys and Hendrik Potgieter led the burghers into Zulu- 
land; but, at Italeni, Uys and his gallant son were slain and the 
burgher column had to fall baek on Natal. 

The winter of 1838 was a dark period in the history of the 
emigrants. Sickness, poverty and distress were in their camps; 
the graves of their murdered relatives around them. The Zulu 
army attacked them once more on the Bushmans Eiver. The 
British Government, in proclamations issued at Cape Town, not 
only threatened them with all sorts of pains and penalties, but 
interfered with their supplies of ammunition, prevented their 
sympathizers in Cape Colony from going to their assistance, and 
even refused to allow medicines and hospital necessaries to be 
forwarded to them by their friends. 

Their courage, however, did not falter in the time of their 
adversity. A few waverers among the men were in favor of giv- 
ing up the enterprise and returning to Cape Colony. But the 
women unanimously resolved not to abandon Natal. The gal- 
lant struggle to defend the land where the lost ones lay buried 
was continued. 

On the death of Gerrit Maritz, the successor of Pieter Eetief, 
Andries Pretorius was appointed Commandant-General. Early 
in December, a commando of burghers crossed the Upper Tugela 
and advanced into Zululand. On the 9th, their laager stood on 
the- banks of the Sundays Eiver, about fifteen miles east of the 
present town of Ladysmith and thirty miles northeast of where 
General Buller's camp stood on the 9th of December, 1899. 

A vow to God was solemnly entered into by the burghers in 
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their camp. Andries Pretorius and others of their leaders ad- 
dressed them and invoked the help of Providence. 

On the following Sunday — the 16th of December, 1838 — at 
daybreak, fully 12,000 Zulus, led by Dingaan's two best 
generals, swept down on the three hundred white men, in their 
laager on the Bloed Eiver, a tributary of the Buffalo. The battle 
was over by ten o'clock in the forenoon. Time after time the 
black columns had hurled themselves against the solid squares of 
wagons, in vain. The rifle fire of the defenders had strewn the 
plain with dead Zulu warriors. Then Bart Pretorius, brother 
of the Commandant-General, had cleft the Zulu army in two 
by a charge of burgher mounted riflemen. Dingaan's finest regi- 
ments had been scattered like chaff before the wind. Three 
thousand Zulu soldiers lay dead on the veldt. 

Into the heart of Zululand rode Andries Pretorius and his 
three hundred burghers. Dingaan's royal kraals were burnt ; the 
deed of cession of the territory of Natal to the emigrants and 
their descendants was recovered; the bodies of Betief and the 
others who had been massacred at Umkungunhlovu were interred. 
The win-commando returned to Natal. 

At the Buffalo Eiver a horse express came to inform Pretorius 
that a British force had seized the Bay of Natal and all the stores 
of ammunition belonging to the emigrants. 

It was the first British raid on the Republic, the Napier Baid. 
Governor Sir George Napier, of Cape Town, urged on by colonial 
merchants and traders jealous of the growing commercial im- 
portance of Natal, had seized the harbor of Durban without official 
sanction from Downing Street. 

Such sanction not being forthcoming, the British force sub- 
sequently retired. 

The Eepublican colors were hoisted over the fort which had 
been occupied by the British troops. The townships of Pieter- 
maritzburg, called after Pieter Eetief and Gerrit Maritz, Weenen, 
named in memory of those who had been massacred on the Bush- 
mans and Blauwkrans rivers, and Durban were established. 

Another campaign against Dingaan completely shattered the 
Zulu despot's power. His brother Panda was installed ruler of 
Zululand in his place. The deposed chief fled across the Pongola 
River into Swaziland, where he was slain. The new king of Zulu- 
land declared himself a vassal of the Eepublic of Natal. 
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The old district of Potchefstroom, the country north of the 
Vaal Kiver, and the district of Winburg, the region between the 
Vet and Vaal, together formed the Eepublic of Winburg. This 
State!, under the rule of a Commandant-General, Andries Hen- 
drik Potgieter, and a Volksraad, now formed a federal union 
with Natal. There was a Court of Landdrost and Heemraden. 
Every white inhabitant had the franchise, and all white emi- 
grants who settled in the country received a free grant of land 
for a farm. There were no taxes, except a land tax, and the 
officials were unsalaried. 

Such was the primitive constitution of the peasant State. 
Laws and institutions exactly similar to those in the Eepublic of 
Winburg prevailed in that of Natal. 

The territory under Republican rule thus extended from the 
Orange Eiver, in the south, to the Zoutpansberg, in the north, and 
from the Indian Ocean, on the east, to the border of the Kalahari 
Desert, on the west. 

In four years' time the emigrants had transformed the wilder- 
ness into what would soon have grown into a flourishing State. 
The great military despotism which had sought to destroy the 
pioneers had been humbled and shattered. 

Great streams of native immigration then began to pour 
into the territories of the newly established Eepublic, where the 
aborigines found protection and safety. While the missionaries 
ond the Cape newspapers were telling the people of England that 
Pretorius and Potgieter and their followers were the oppressors 
and exterminators of the native races, these natives themselves 
regarded the Voortrekker commandants as deliverers, under 
whose rule they came to place themselves, in thousands and tens 
©f thousands. 

During less than six years of Eepublican rule in Natal, the 
aative population increased from five or six thousand (the figure 
given by Theal as that representing the total number when Eetief 
•rossed the Drakensberg), to between eighty and one hundred 
thousand (the figures of British Commissioner Cloete). 

The foundation of the Afrikander Eepublics — Natal, Orange 
Free State and Transvaal — is as unique an example as can be 
found in the history of the modern world of a small white com- 
munity, struggling for self-preservation against barbarism, and 
yet just and humane in its policy toward the savage races. In- 
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dividual acts of cruelty there have been, of course; where have 
they not occurred when the white maD meets the black on tha 
frontiers of civilization, when the European builds his dwelling 
in wild, new lands? But the historian cannot hope to arrive at 
correct conclusions by judging from individual instances. And 
yet one British writer after another, in dealing with South 
Africa, has employed this faulty method of generalizing without 
sufficient data. The Afrikander has been described as cruel to 
the natives, as being little, if any, better than a robber and a 
plunderer. 

The broad facts of history have been ignored by the mass of 
British writers on South Africa. The great British public has 
been led to believe that its own Government is the heaven-ap- 
pointed protector of the aboriginal races all the world over. As 
a matter of fact, there is not a single one of the large self-govern- 
ing British colonies in which whole nations of the aborigines are 
not dying out, owing to the indirect action of bad laws, in some 
cases; as the direct result of the cruelty of the State, in others. 
In every one of the Afrikander Republics the immediate result 
of the establishment of the government of the emigrants was an 
enormous increase in the numbers of each individual Kafir 
nation enjoying the protection of that government. 

It was British rule which caused the Hottentots in Cape 
Colony to die out. It was Afrikander rule, the rule of the 
despised and maligned "Boer," which, saved the natives of Natal, 
as well as those to the north of the Orange and Vaal rivers, from 
annihilation. 

The great British public is nothing if not imaginative. Can 
it not put itself in the place of others and judge other nations 
charitably? Even lyddite shells will not maintain a» empire 
which is built on delusions. 

The Republic meant salvation to white as well as black. 
Thousands of Cape Colonists left the British territories and 
joined the emigrants, between the years 1836 and 1840. 

When, in August, 1841, the harbor of Natal was entered by 
the American ship, "Levant," with a large cargo of merchandise 
for the emigrants, there was a flutter in the dovecotes of those 
enterprising and enthusiastic empire-extenders, the Cape Town 
shopkeepers. Then, as now, the so-called South African Asso- 
ciation web formed — in London. To suppress the Afrikanders 
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and to paint the map red, were the objects of that agitation as of 
to-day's. 

The second British raid was the Smith Raid. British troops 
were marched from Pondoland to seize Natal. In a night attack 
on the emigrant laager, near Congella, Captain Smith was badly 
beaten and lost his artillery, May 24, 1842. He was then besieged 
in his own camp for a month, when strong reinforcements under 
Lieutenant- Colonel Cloete, together with the sixty-four guns of a 
British frigate, compelled Pretorius to retire from his position, 
give up the harbor, and retreat inland. 

While Captain Smith was besieged by the farmers, he had 
sought, but failed to obtain, aid from the Zulus.* Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cloete was equally unscrupulous. He employed Kafir 
marauding parties as scouts and looters for his army. They 
murdered several farmers on isolated farms. They maltreated 
women and children, stripping them stark naked, and driving 
them away into the veldt. These helpless victims of England's 
might were found, and rescued, by a patrol of burghers under 
Bart Pretorius, after having wandered about for three days 
without food.f 

When Pretorius, whose conduct to the wounded and non- 
combatants on the British side had been generous and magna- 
nimous, remonstrated by letter with the Queen's military officers 
and protested against their inhuman method of carrying on 
the war, the answer was that, as the burghers had caused the con- 
dition of affairs in Natal by "rebelling," they "must bear the 
consequences." 

The order for the Kafir marauding expeditions remained 
in force. 

Under these circumstances, the struggle was not resumed. 
The Volksraad of Natal submitted. The Kepublic was subdued. 

The leaders, Pretorius, Burger, Prinsloo, and the Bredas, 
father and son, were outlawed. Pretorius was afterward par- 
doned. Prinsloo and the elder Van Breda died of fever on their 
journey inland from Delagoa Bay. Burger made his way over 
the mountains to Lydenburg. 

* See Theal ; " History of Son th Africa," Vol. 4. p 317. 
m J^-. s '«' »fi of , Vo1 ,: 2 ? f the writer^ " Fifty Years of the History of the Re. 

public in South Africa. London. T. Fisher Un win ; 1899. Tne particulars are 
taken from the oral narrative dictated to the author in 1881, by Senior Com- 
mandant J. H. Visser, one of the Voortrekkers who fought under Pretorius against 
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The Volksraad and all popular representative institutions 
were abolished. Thousands of Zulus, cattle thieves and plunderers 
were allowed to overrun the country. The farms of Eepublicans 
were practically confiscated. All this, in direct violation of the 
terms of the treaty of submission. 

Back over the mountains, through the passes of the black 
Drakensberg, went the Voortrekkers. Men, women and little 
children again went into the wilderness, in order to retain their 
flag. In poverty, in suffering, in sorrow, they looked back on 
the lost land in which their loved ones lay buried. The mists 
came over the mountains, and the drenching showers descended 
in torrents. Shoeless, and often hungry, weary, and faint; worn 
out with hardship, and toil, and battle, and sickness, and dis- 
tress; their own beloved land, for which they had suffered and 
bled, in the grasp of that Power which they now regarded as the 
oppressor and the spoiler ; homeless outcasts in misery and exile ; 
with bleak rocks around and the wilds of trackless deserts in 
front of them: the South African Pilgrim Fathers did not yet 
lose heart. 

The Eepublic was not dead. 

The children of those who had suffered and died for the 
cause of liberty, the sons of the martyrs of Weenen and Um- 
kungunhlovu, would know how to defend the great heritage en- 
trusted to their care. 

" For Freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding Sire to Son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won." 

* * * * 

It is the last year of the century which opened with the cruel 
punishment of the Eepublicans of Graaf Eeinet,* among whom 
there was one Lucas Meyer — as there were, also, two named 
Kriiger, and two named Botha — in the prison at Cape Town. 

It is the 16th of December; the anniversary of the opening 
ceremony of the court which ordered the execution of the Afri- 
kander leaders at Slachtersnek ; the anniversary of the great de- 
feat of Dingaan's armies at the Bloed Eiver; the anniversary of 
the commencement of the Transvaal War of Independence at 

*From June, 1799, to Ausnist, 1800, these men were kept imprisoned without 
trial, in an overcrowded prison cell— more than eiehtv prisoners being lncked ud in 
one n om every nisiht. In September. 1800. two wen sentenced to death one was 
condemned to be publicly flogged on the scaffold, others to banishment for life or 
to imprisonment »uu,m 
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Potchefstroom; the anniversary of the proclamation at Heidel- 
berg of the restoration of the South African Eepublic. 

The sons have come back over those mountains — the sons of 
the Voortrekkers. Over the Drakensbergen they have come 
back, to retake the land of their fathers. 

The largest army which England has ever had on the battle- 
field in South Africa — over twenty thousand men, horse, foot 
and artillery, with powerful guns from British warships and witk 
lyddite shells to help them — has been hurled back from the Upper 
Tugela line, losing two thousand men in killed, wounded and 
prisoners, and, also, eleven guns. 

On the Tugela, where the fathers died in 1838, ay, and south 
of the Tugela, are the sons — now, on the 16th of December, 1899. 

They are there with Lucas Meyer ; with Louis Botha, whose 
mother was in the laager on the Bushmans Biver in 1838; and 
with Schalk Burger, whose father was outlawed and proscribed 
by the British Government, and went across Drakensberg, in 1842. 

They stand on the Tugela, while, in the background, the great 
Drakensberg Mountains, where the snow-white everlastings grow, 
rear their topmost peaks above the clouds. 

The British General has asked for an armistice to bury big 
dead — on the 16th of December — to bury bis dead, in the very 
ground where rest some of the bones of the murdered Voor- 
trekkers. 

"Avenge Majuba !" the crowds have shouted, in London and 
at Durban and Cape Town. God has avenged Slachtersnek, 
instead. J. C. Voiot. 



